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seen a young man reading, describes as Guilty
Men.

Even I know from my own limited experience
how little interest the liberty-loving democracy
of this country took in the actions and policy
of France during those vanished days when it
was still possible to save the peace of Europe.
I remember, throughout 1923, speaking up and
down England in protest against France's occu-
pation* of the Ruhr. I spoke to tiny audiences,
benevolent but a little sceptical of the conse-
quences of French policy as foreseen by a
girl in her twenties. But young as I was, I was
right in what I foresaw. Any intelligent person
who troubled to study the situation could have
been as right as I was. .But all too few did
trouble. The rest were too cheerful, imper-
turbable, casual, good-humoured and uncon-
cerned. It requires a tense, informed, energetic
people, such as the Americans, to perceive long
beforehand the Shape of Things to Gome.

Over and over again, since this second Great
War of my lifetime began, I have asked myself
why the eager, well-meaning peace movement
of the nineteen-twenties failed so completely to
shape the course of international policies. Why
I failed. Why Winifred Holtby failed. Why the
hard-working men and women who shared our
platforms failed in their turn. In Hyde Park,
on this twenty-sixth anniversary of the outbreak